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Above is a picture of the football used in the game described below. 


“Coach Richard Southwick’s Blackhawk grid team had only one victory in1970, but that emotion 
packed Thanksgiving win over Norton meant the season to the team and was definitely a pre- 
monition of better years ahead. 

Freshman quarterback Kevin, Maines, rushed for the winning TD in the turkey tilt, scored his 
own conversion, and Paul Hymon added six more on a 34 yard rush. Bellingham’s sign held 


against the Norton crowd as did the Hawk defense to leave Norton scoreless” 
From the 1971 Yearbook 
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BARBER GLUE FACTORY OLD SAYINGS 
(still used today) 
Adam J. Barber, Jr. residence and glue 


manufactory appears on an 1858 map for the -mad as a wet hen 
first time and continues on an 1888 map. The - sly as a fox 
1887 assessors valuation book is the last time - deaf as a hasddock 
that the place is in the Adam J. Barber’s name - sharp as a tack 
therefore he must have died after that. - quick as a wink 
The place where the glue factory was - Slower than cold molasses 
located is now owned by the Whiting Family. - slick as a whistle 
The Barber home appears on the 1853 - blind as a bat 
map but the “glue building does not. An earlier - sick as a dog 
1830 map shows the lot as vacant therefore the - hungry as a bear 
now Whiting residence must have been built - strong as an ox 
prior to 1853. - odd as a three dollar bill 
The senior Barber lived nearby and the - smart as a whip 
Barbers engaged in boiling horses’ hooves to - dry asa bone 
extract glue from them. it must have been a - stubborn as a mule 
rather “smelly” job. - high as a kite 
Car loads of hooves would come by - older than time 
train to Rand’s Crossing* where they would be - green as grass 
unloaded. It is said that competition was keen - quiet as a mouse 
among the workers to see who would get the - sweet as honey 
railroad cars first to get the better of the - happy as aclam 
hooves which were fresher and did not smell as - busy as a bee 
bad. - soft as a grape 
The Whitings may still have one of the - crazy as a loon 
kettles that was used for boiling the hooves - still as a mill pond 
which was done in the building pictured below. - rough on rats 
*Rand’s Crossing was the name given to - slippery as an eel 
the railroad crossing on Center Street. The - flat as a pancake 
trains also carried mail and an occasional pas- -straight as an arrow 
senger. Orville Rhodes was the station master - tallas a tree 
and the post master. He would flag down the - light as a feather 
train if there was mail and/or a passenger to be - nutty as a fruit cake 
loaded. - snug as a bug in a rug 


- tight as ark on a tree 
- fast as a speeding bullet 
- odd as Dick’s hat band 
- noisy as a bucket full of rattlers 
-lower than a snake’s belly in a wagon rut 
- silly as a goose 
- thin as a rail 


| called the Patent Office about my Solar- 
Powered Clothes Dryer 

| said, “It doesn’t use any energy — none.” 

They said, “How did you make it?” 

| said, | said “With a rope, and two trees!” 

They said, “Sounds like a clothesline.” 

| said,” What a great name, Mind if | use it?” 5 


WOMEN’S HISTORY MONTH 

The Month of March has been designated as 
Women’s History Month, therefore, we are including 
in this article three women who each had an influ- 
ence on American history. Included are Dolley Mad- 
ison, Sacagawea, and Laura Secord. 

Dolley Madison and Laura Secord are from 
the War of 1812.* Bellingham lost five men in that 
war — Joseph Adams, Laban Burr, Mason Clark, 
William Paine and Warren L. Lazell. These men are 
all buried in the Center Cemetery. 

Sacagawea’s influence was during President 
Jefferson’s administration when she joined the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. All three had a definite influ- 
ence on this new Country. 


DOLLEY MADISON 

Dolley Payne was born on her parent’s plan- 
tation in New Garden, North Carolina on May 20, 
1765. She had four brothers and three sisters. 

She married John Todd of Philadelphia and 
they had two sons. Her husband John and son Wil- 
liam died on the same day during the yellow fever 
epidemic in Philadelphia in 1793. 

She married James Madison, seventeen 
years her senior, on September 15, 1794. They were 
probably introduced by Aaron Burr. 

Dolley and James Madison moved into the 
White House in 1809 after his inauguration as Presi- 
dent. She loved parties and social events so she 
wanted to redecorate the White House to make it fit 
for such occasions. First Ladies before her had 
stayed away from publicity and public events. Dolley 
thought that her parties and social events would in- 


crease her husband’s popularity and help him push 
his political ideas through Congress. 

To show the need for redecorating the 
White House, she invited members of the United 
States Congress to tea. When they arrived, she took 
them on a tour showing them the rooms without 
furniture, other bare rooms and other rooms that 
needed repair. She referred to these rooms as a “na- 
tional embarrassment”. 

She hired an architect to assist her in choos- 
ing furnishings. The majority of Congressmen voted 
$12,000 for repairs and $14,000 for new furnishings. 
This was more than the President’s salary. 

After the work was completed, she began 
holding a reception every Wednesday where Con- 
gressmen could meet, or they could meet with for- 
eign diplomats, important businessmen and other 
dignitaries. The President who was not social and a 
quiet man usually sat in a corner with friends and 
discussed political issues. 

Dolley attracted most of the attention — so 
much so that some of the press called her “Queen 
Dolley”. 

In 1812, President Madison asked Congress 
to declare war against Great Britain. Great Britain 
was stopping American merchant ship from going to 
France and forcing their sailors into the British Navy; 
and, through Canada, was arming the Indians who 
were killing Americans in the west. Great Britain 
was already at war with France. After some very 
angry debates, Congress finally declared war against 
Britain. 

After war was declared, Dolley’s parties be- 
came joud with shouted arguments about the war. 
Dolley tried to calm people down by small talk and 
laughter. 

With all the problems in the government, 
Dolley thought she could bring unity by throwing 
more and more parties in the White House, but her 
husband had more and more problems in the gov- 
ernment concerning the war. Congress refused to 
raise taxes to support the war, which some called 
“Mir. Madison’s War”. 

The President called for fifty thousand vol- 
unteers to invade Canada but only five thousand 
signed up. The President’s popularity kept falling. 

Rumors circulated that the British planned to 
burn the White House in revenge for the burning of 
the Canadian Parliament Building in York ( now 
named Toronto) by American invaders. 


Dolley wanted to protect herself so she slept 
with a saber under her bed. 

In the summer of 1814, twenty-one large 
British warships moved up the Chesapeake Bay to- 
ward Washington, D.C. They unloaded an army of 
four thousand British troops on August 19". Our 
Navy was too small to stop this maneuver. 

Dolley was over whelmed by the amount of 
hate that the antiwar people had for her husband. 
On August 23”, the President left to speak to the 
troops in the field. He asked Dolley if she would be 
afraid to stay alone in the White House. Her reply 
was “| have no fear except for you and the success 
of the army”. 

Before the President left for the field, he 
showed Dolley many secret papers and told her that 
if she was forced to leave the White House, she 
should be sure to take these documents with her. 

On August 24, Dolley received a message 
from the President that warned her that it was re- 
ported that the British army could reach the city 
aimed on destroying it. 

Dolley immediately put the Cabinet papers 
in trunks and loaded them on to a wagon along 
with some personal things. The wagon was full, but 
when she tried to rent another horse and wagon, 
none were available because others were also get- 
ting ready to leave the city. 

Later that day the First Lady, with a spy 
glass, went to the roof of the White House but she 
could not see the President returning. All she saw 
were American soldiers running back toward Wash- 
ington without their guns. 

At 3:00PM that day, a messenger on horse- 
back sped up to the White House shouting “CLEAR 
OUT — CLEAR OUT”. Dolley would not leave without 
the picture of General Washington that hung in the 
White House. She decided that it would take too 
long to unscrew it from the wall, so she told the men 
to break the frame and take the picture out. The 
portrait was handed to two men from New York for 
safe keeping. 

She added her velvet curtains to the load on 
the wagon and then headed to Virginia where her 
husband joined her the next day. It was then that 
she learned that the British had burned the Capital 
Building and the White House. 

When Dolley and her Husband moved back 
to Washington, they lived in the “Octagon House” **. 
She was disappointed when she found out that the 
rebuilding of the White House would not be com- 


pleted until after her husband’s second term was 
over and they had retired to Virginia. 

After President Madison’s death, Dolley 
moved back to Washington D.C. where she again 
attended social events and parties. 

The vivacious lady set an example for the 
role of future first ladies. She helped to establish 
American political traditions. Also, she was a model 
for future first ladies who tried to promote their 
husband’s popularity by being social, fashionable 
and staying out of political discussions. 

She was the first to open the Inaugural Ball 
to the public. Many consider her as one of the top 
ten American women. She made a significant im- 
pression that had an impact in shaping American 
political tradition. 

*The last sea battle of the war took place on 
February 20, 1815. The battle took place near the 
Portuguese Island of Madeira where the U.S. Consti- 
tution faced two British ships - HMS Cyane and HMS 
Levant. Neither the American crew nor the British 
crews knew that the Treaty of Ghent that ended the 
war was ratified three days before their battle. 

**The Octagon House was designed by the 
architect of | the U.S. Capital and built for Colonel 
John Tayloe Ill between 1799 and 1801. 

The house was originally constructed to be 
the summer home for the Tayloe Family, who was 
thought to be the richest plantation owner in Virgin- 
ia, but they lived in it year round. The house was 
located at 1799 New York Avenue where it stands 
today. 

Mrs. Tayloe offered the house to the French 
Consulate, in hopes of sparing the house from de- 
struction. The French flag was flying over the house 
when the British marched into the city. When Dol- 
ley Madison was fleeing Washington, she sent her 
pet parrot to the French Consulate for safe keeping. 
The British troops did have orders not to destroy any 
private property. 

The house is alleged to be one of the most 
haunted homes in Washington, D.C. Apparitions 
have been seen and felt on all three floors of the 
house and in the rear garden area. 


LAURA SECORD 

Laura was born in Great Barrington a province of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony on September 13, 1775. Her 
parents were Thomas and Elizabeth Dewey Ingersoll. 
Thomas’s family had lived in Massachusetts for five 
generations. 

Her father and mother moved to Great Barrington 
in 1774 and settled on a little piece of land on the 
Housatonic River where for a few years, he was a very 
successful hat maker. 

Her father spent a great deal of time away from 
home as he rose through the ranks of the Continental Army 
during the American Revolution. . 

The Ingersolls had three more girls in addition to 
Laura, the youngest Abigail, was given up for adoption. 
Thomas’s first wife, the mother of the girls died. He then 
remarried and this second wife died. By her teen 
years, Laura was managing the household and taking care 
of her sisters. 

; Thomas then married a widow with one daughter. 
The couple then had four girls and three boys. The 
youngest two daughters were the last members of the 
Ingersoll family to be born in Massachusetts. 

Thomas’s rank in the military was raised to Major 
during Shay’s Rebellion. After a time, he was upset the way 
the Loyalists were being treated and he realized he was 
unlikely to see his earlier prosperity again. 

In 1795, the Ingersolls moved to Upper Canada 
where they had been granted 66,000 acres in the Thames 
Valley, on the condition that they populate the land with 
forty other families within seven years. The area was 
named Oxford on the Thames which was later changed to 
Ingersoll, Ontario. This land grant was later reduced and his 
contract was cancelled because he did not fulfill its 
conditions. Also, opposition to the “Late Loyalists”, of which 
Thomas was one, was growing in Canada. They had arrived 
in Canada for the land grants. Thomas Ingersoll died in 
1812 in the area close to York {now Toronto). 

Laura remained in Queenston where she married 
James Secord, a wealthy man. The Secord family came 
from France to flee from persecution because they were 
French Huguenots. Five Secord brothers founded New 
Rochelle, New York in 1688. Back in France, their name was 
spelled D’Secor. 

James served in the First Lincoln Militia under Gen. 
Brock, a Canadian, when the War of 1812 broke out in 
Canada. James was severely injured. Laura spent the next 
several months nursing him back to health. 


On May 27, 1813, men of Militia age were taken 
prisoner and sent back to the U.S. after the American Army 
had captured Fort George, Queenston, and the Niagara 
area. James was not one of them as he was still 
recuperating. In June of that year, a number of U.S. 
soldiers were billeted in the Secord’s home. 

On the evening of June 21, Laura Secord heard of 
America’s plan for a surprise attack on British troops led by 
Lt. James FitzGibbon at Beaver Dams which would give 
America more control in the Niagara Peninsula. She may 
have been made aware of the plans by overhearing 
conversations among the troops as they at dinner while 
staying at her home. 

Because her husband was still recovering from his 
injuries, she set out herself to warn the British of the 
upcoming attack. She walked about twenty miles before 
she arrived at the Camp of Mohawk Warriors who Jed her 
to Lt. GitzGibbon’s headquarters at the DeCew House. 

The British force and Mohawk warriors were ready 
for the American attack. Most of the Americans were 
casualties or taken prisoner in the Battle of Beaver Dams. 
No mention of Secord was included in the battle reports. 

Laura Secord is considered a Canadian Heroine. 
Since her death, her tale has been the subject of books, 
plays and poetry. Schools have been named for her, 
Monuments and a museum have been erected, She is also 
honored by a coin and a stamp in her likeness, and a statue 
at the Valiants Memorial in the Canadian Capital. 


Laura Secord Monument in 


Queenston Heights 


SACAGAWEA 

Sacagawea was born about 1788 in Lemhi Coun- 
ty, Idaho. She was the daughter of a Shoshone Indian 
Chief. 

At about twelve years old, she was captured by 
a tribe that was an enemy of the Shoshones. They sold 
her to a French — Canadian trapper by the name of Tous- 
saint Charbonneau who made her one of his wives. 

Sacagawea and her husband lived among the 
Hidatsa and Mandan Tribes in the upper Missouri River 
area (present day North Dakota), 

in November of 1804, the expedition of Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark entered the area on their 
mission to explore the newly acquired western land, and 
to find a route to the Pacific Ocean. They decided to 
spend their first winter in that area and built a fort 
named Fort Mandan. 

This is where they met Charbonneau. Lewis and 
Clark hired him to be their interpreter and they also 
chose Sacagawea, now about fifteen years old, to assist 
them on their mission. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition, named the 
“Corps of Discovery”, was set up by Thomas Jefferson 
and consisted of thirty-two men. 

Sacagawea became part of the main party and 
served from April 7, 1805 until August 14, 1806. Her role 
was that of a Shoshone interpreter plus many other 
roles She proved to be a great asset for the Corps of Dis- 
covery. 

Sacagawea knew no English but she could trans- 
late from Shoshone into Hidatsa which Charbonneau 
spoke. Charbonneau would translate Hidatsa into French 
for Labiche, a member of the group, who spoke English 
for Lewis and Clark. 

Sacagawea was pregnant when she joined the 
expedition and her son, named Jean-Baptiste Charbon- 
neau, was born on February 11, 1805. Clark nicknamed 
the boy “Pomp” which in Shoshone means “firstborn”. 
They thought having a mother and child in the group 
made Sacagawea somewhat of a peace symbol. 

Soon after leaving Fort Mandan, while traveling 
by water, the boat that Sacagawea was in nearly cap- 
sized. She was able to keep her son safe as well as keep 
vital records, writings, journals, as well as provisions and 
medicines from being lost. It is believed after such hero- 
ics, Lewis and Clark named a branch of the Missouri River 
after her. 

While traveling west, The expedition met a 
group of Shoshone Indians. The chief of these Indians 
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turned out to be Sacagawea brother. This made it possi- 
ble for the expedition to trade for horses to be used to 
cross the Rocky Mountains. 

Sacagawea had become such an important 
member of the expedition, that when they reached the 
Pacific, she was allowed to have a say in where they 
should build a fort in which to spend the winter. Fort 
Clatsop was built was built near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River where the river empties in to the Pacific Ocean. 
That area is known as Oregon today. 

In March 1806, the expedition started its return 
trip back east to Fort Mandan where they left Sacaga- 
wea, her husband, and son. The expedition then contin- 
ued on to St. Louis where it all began. 

After returning, Charbonneau was paid $533.33 and giv- 
en 320 acres of land in Missouri. Sacagawea was neither 
paid nor given land, 

Sacagawea’s life after returning from the expe- 
dition is rather sketchy. She did have one more child, a 
daughter named Lizette born about 1812. Sacagawea 
died of a “fever” at the age of twenty-five shortly after 
Lizette was born. She is believed to be buried in Lander, 
Wyoming. 

There are no records of Lizette but it is be- 
lieved that she did not live more than a year or two. 

Clark looked after both of Sacagawea’s children 
and eventually took custody of them. 

She received many tributes posthumously which 
included many statues and places named after her. In 
2000, the U.S. Mint produced a coin with her likeness on 
it. In 2001, President Clinton Presented her with the 
title of Honorary Sergeant, Regular Army. 


Sacagawea Dollar 


(No, 40) Printed and sold by A.W. BROWNELL, 444 Broadway, Everett, Mass. 
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NOTICE TO PROPERTY OWNER. 


You are hereby required on or before Oct. 15, 1913, to destroy thé’ gypsy aud 
brown tail moths on your property in this town. 


This notification is in accordance with Chapter 381, Acts of 1905, as amended 
by Chapter 268, Acts of 1906, which requires cities and towns to destroy ‘the eggs, 
caterpillars, pup and nests of the yy psy and brown tail moths under heavy penalty 
for failure to comply with the provisions of the law. 


If a property owner fails to destroy such eggs, caterpillars, pupze aud nests, 
then the city or town is required to destroy the same, and the cost of the work, 
in whole or in part, according to the value of the land, is assessed upon and 
hecoines a lien on the Innd, (See Section 0, Chapter 88l, on reverse.) 

The selectmen ask owners and Lenants to co-operate with the town in its 
work on highways and other public grounds by doing effective work on their 
premises. Citizens who have cleaned their premises of the moths, but fine 
their trees endangered by the neglect of owners of adjoining estates suould make 
complaint to the selectmmen. The infestation of a residential neighhorhood by 
the neglect of a few will not be tolerated. 


The eggs of the gypsy moth should he destroyed at once with creosote. They 
should never be scraped off the object on which they are laid. Careful search 
should be made for gypsy moth egg clusters, rot only on trees but also on house 
walls, stone walls, fences aud in rubbish heaps, ete. Trees iu which cavities 
occur aud which it is not desirable to cut should have the cavities tinned or 
cemented. This is important. The present and future cost of combating this 
insect can be greatly reduced by cutting aud burning worthless brush, hollow 
trees, etc, A few trees well cared for are more valuable to the A ih owner 
aud the commutity than a large number of neglected trees. 


The nests of the brown tail moth should be cut from the trees, “parefully 
collected and burned in a stove or furnace. ‘ ane 


Full instructions as to best methods of work against the moths may he obtained 
from the JT.ocal Superintendent, Henry A. Whitney, or from the State Forester, 
Room 1009, 6 Beacon Street, Bostou, Mass. 

Work done by contractors shoukl be inspected and approved by the Local 
Superintendent before payment for the same is made. 


HAROLD M, BULLARD, 
ALBERT G. MOWRY, 
PERCY C. BURR, 


Selectmen. 
Aug. 20, 1913. 


{[CHarTeR 381, AcTs oF 1905, AS AMENDED BY CHAPTER 268, AcTs oF 1906.] 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR SUPPRESSING THE GYPSY AND BROWN TAIL MOTHS. 


Secrronw 6. The mayor of every city and the selectmen of every town shall, 
on or before the first day of November in each year, aud at such other times as he 
or they shall see fit, or as the state superintendent may order, cause a notice to be 
sent to the owner or owners, so far as can be ascertained, of every parcel of land 
therein which is infested with said moths; or, if such notification appears to be 
impracticable, then by posting such notice on said parcels of land, requiring that 
the eggs, caterpillars, pupz and nests of said moths shall be destroyed within a 
time specified in the notice. 


When, in the opinion of the mayor or selectmen, the cost of destroying such 
eggs, caterpillars, pupe and nests ou Jands contiguous and held under one owner- 
ship in a city or town shall exceed one half of one per cent. of the assessed 
value of said lands, theu a part of said preinises on which said eggs, caterpillars, 
pupe or nests shall be destroyed may be designated in such notice, and such 
requirement shall not apply to the remainder of said premises. The mayor or 
selectmen may designate the manuer in which such work shall be done, but all 
work done uuder this sectiou shall be subject to the approval of the state 
superintendent. 


If the owner or owners shall fail to destroy such eggs, caterpillars, pupz or 
nests in accordance with the requiremeuts of the said notice, then the city or town, 
acting by the public officer or board of such city or town designated or: 
appointed as aforesaid, shall, subject to the approval of the said superintendent, 
destroy the saine, and the amount actually expended thereon, not exceeding one 
half of one per cent. of the assessed valuation of said lands, as heretofore 
specified in this section, shall be assessed upon the said lauds; and such an 
amount in additiou as shall be required shall be apportioned between the city or 
town and the Commonwealth in accordance with the provisions of section four 
of this act. The amounts to be assessed upon private estate as hereiu provided 
shall be assessed and collected, and shall be a lieu on said estates, in the same 
mauper aud with the same effect as is provided in the case of assessments for 
street watering. 


“THE COUNTY OF PRESIDENTS” 


Norfolk County in Massachusetts is the only 
county in the United States that has four presi- 
dents each born in one of its towns. 


John Adams 2" President _1* Vice President 

- born in 1735 in Braintree Mass. (now Quincy) 
- at age 16 he earned a scholarship to Harvard 
received undergraduate and Master’s Degree 
from Harvard 

- married Abigail Smith in 1764 

- studied law in the office of James Pitman 

_ admitted to the bar in 1758 

- He quickly became involved with the Patriot 
cause, 

- He wrote a response to the British Parliament 
on the unfairness of the Stamp Act of 1765. 

- He represented the British soldiers who were 
on trial for killing five civilians in what became 
known as the Boston Massacre in 1770. 

- He was elected to the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly in 1770. 

- He was one of five to represent the colony at 
the First Continental Congress. In 1776, the 
Congress approved of his resolution that each 
of the colonies should adopt its own govern- 
ment. 

- He strongly supported the resolution of inde- 
pendence in 1776, which led to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

- He became head of the Board of War and Or- 
dinance who oversaw the Continental army in 
1777. 

- He was one of the American Diplomats sent to 
negotiate the Treaty of Paris which ended the 
Revolutionary War. 

- He stayed in Europe to negotiate other trea- 
ties and agreements with other European Coun- 
tries. 

- He spent three of those years as American 
minister to the Court of St. James in London. 

- He was elected Vice President under George 
Washington 1789 and served two terms. 

- He was a member of the Federalist Party, 
when he was elected as the second President 
1797. 
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- The next election was lost to Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

- The rest of his life was spent at home on his 
farm, where he died at age ninety-one. 


John Quincy Adams 6" President 


~ born in 1767 in Braintree (now Quincy) 

- He was the oldest son of John and Abigail Ad- 
ams 

- He and his mother watched the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill from the family farm in 1775. 

- At ten years of age, he traveled to France with 
his father who was securing aid during the Rev- 
olution. 

- At age 14, he was receiving “on the job train- 
ing” in the diplomatic corps. 

- He served as secretary and translator for Fran- 
cis Dana on a trip to Russia in1781 

- He served as secretary to his father who was 
negotiating the Treaty of Paris. 

- He became fluent in French, Dutch and Ger- 
man while in Europe. 

~ He entered Harvard in 1785, graduating in 
1787. 

-He became a practicing attorney in Boston in 
1790 

- Washington appointed him as U. S. minister to 
Holland. 

- He was appointed U.S. minister to Prussia in 
1797 

- He traveled to England to marry Louisa John- 
son (the only foreign born first lady) 

~ He was elected to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in 1802 asa member of the Federalist Par- 
ty. 

- He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1803. 

- He broke with the Federalists, resigned from 
the Senate and became a Democratic- 
Republican in 1808. 

- In the election of 1824, since no one of the 
four candidates received a majority of the 
votes, the election was sent to the House. 

- In the House, each state could cast one vote. 
Adams was elected as President on the first 
vote by the House. 

- He was the only President that served in the 
House after one term as President. 


He died after having a stroke on the floor of the 
House on February 23, 1848. 


John F. Kennedy 35" President 1961-63 
- Born on May 29, 1917 in Brookline, Mass. 


- Graduated from Harvard 

- Joined the Navy and became commander of a 
patrol! torpedo boat which was sunk. He sur- 
vived with help of the natives. 

- U.S. Congressman 1947-1953 

- Senator 1953-60 

- He married Jacqueline Bouvier Sept 12, 1953 
- He was the youngest to ever be elected presi- 
dent 

- Famous quote from his inaugural speech — 
“ask not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country” 

- Bay of Pigs tried to help the Cuban rebels 
overthrow the communist leader Fidel Castro. 
The invasion failed. 

- Cuban Missile Crisis - Secret missile bases were 
being built in Cuba by the Soviet Union. After 
negotiations, the Soviet Union agreed to tear 
down the missile bases. The U.S. agreed to 
never attack Cuba and to remove missiles from 
Turkey. 

- President John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
on November 22, 1963 in Dallas, Texas. 


George H. W. Bush — 41* President- 1989-1993 
- Born on June 12, 1924 in Milton, Mass. 


- He enlisted in the Navy on his 18" birthday. 

- He trained as a pilot and became the youngest 
aviator in the U.S. Navy at the time. 

’ - He flew 58 combat missions over the Pacific 
before his plane was hit by enemy fire. He fin- 
ished his mission with the plane on fire, then 
flew out over the ocean before he and one crew 
member were able to safely bail out. The third 
member of the crew’s parachute did not open. 

- He married Barbara Pierce in 1945. 

- He graduated fram Yale in 1948. 

- His family to Texas in 1949. 

- Served in Congress 1964 — 1980 

- He was ambassador to United Nations 1971- 
1973 

- He served as envoy to China 1974-1975 


ae 


- He was Director of Central Intelligence 1976- 
1977 

~ Vice President 1981-1989 

-~ President 1989-1993 

- He signed into law the National Community 
Service Act 1990’ (points of light) 

- Berlin Wall was torn down 1900-1992 

- The Soviet Union dissolved 1991 

- Persian Gulf War began in 1991. After 42 days 
a cease fire was declared. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 
Established in 1793 


This county was named after Norfolk County in 
England. When Norfolk County was estab- 
lished, it was made up of twenty one towns. It 
now has twenty seven towns and one city. 


Avon Milton 
Bellingham Needham 
Braintree Norfolk 
Brookline Norwood 
Canton Plainville 
Cohasset Quincy* 
Dedham Randolph 
Dover Sharon 
Foxborough Stoughton 
Franklin Walpole 
Holbrook Wellesley 
Medfield Westwood 
Medway Weymouth 
Millis Wrentham 
*city 


in Massachusetts, a town is governed under 
the Selectmen and town meeting or representa- 
tive town meeting form of government. 

A city has a Council or Board of Aldermen 
(and may or may not have a Mayor. City Man- 
ager or both). 

An amendment to the state constitution in 
1821 made this distinction. It also states that 
any municipality with a population of under 
12,000 cannot adopt “city” form of govern- 
ment. 

Some “towns” listed above call themselves 
towns but legally they should be cities. 


CLASS OF 1938 
LAST CLASS OF BELLINGHAM STUDENTS TO GRADUATE FROM FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 


RAY MOND 
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Bee Why July 6s aliser | MABELLE FLORENCE DRURY 
CATHERINE CHOFAY PAULINE Di PIETRO : ; oe 


Bit aAtsENt FONTAINE MELVIN ORSON GRAVIS ARTHUR B. HALL JR. 


tee HO OiikS MARY ESTHER INNOCENTE CLINTON JACKS 


a 


ad 
~ 

I 

at Ad 


ELIZABETH MART ROY EDWARD REID, BERTRAND REMILLARD 
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EVERLENNA RHODA SIMS 


eas OLISIE DORES RICHARD 
PHYLLIS ALINE RHODES ree or SA 
Compliments ¥ L. Ff. THAYER & SONS 
af SPECIAL PARTIES 
‘THE LENNOX Groceries and Grain 
4 4, < L L “ 
Lunches Dinners Coal and Wood . 
Crooks Corner South Bellinghar One Mile or a Thousand Miles 
= Tel. 8639-W Office 203-14 
Bellingham, Mass. : Luxurious coaches may be chartered 
for Special trips, 
ge ~ aaa hast: lodges, picnic parties, outings, ete. 
Follow The Crowd 
| to eae 
BARTLETT AND TALES Modern - Rapid - Economical 
| High Grade Ice Cream Soda, Candy 
DEAN ) Cigars, Patent Medicines, Ite. 
3 
also ; 
We Serve the Best Sodas in Town Prices quoted on request 
ACADEMY | A Full Line of School Supphes JOHNSON BUS LINES, INC. 
i , 
| Morse Theatre Bldg. Franklin, Mass. i Milford, Mass. 
fe 
$ 
“4 | C, L, BERRY 
GARELICK BROTHERS | 
The Home of Good Cows Gulf Filling Station Wi tid 
West Central Bt Franklin: Mees. ‘ Best Wishes to the Graduating Class 
wetted GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS of 1938 
Compliments 
z 
of MODEL DAIRY 
J. iy NEWBERRY Bellingham, Mass. Tel, Milford are oe R a - 
ranklin's Largest Variety Store i Joseph QO. Fleuette, Prop. 
° ; Compliments i 
= sassonnsiebnivtheneivchaapiansepilivinalasca ; fearnirnareoursiatone easiest PE acre nensAN  OAE MENIIITN OANIVAT NG OF 
4 of 
: 1 : Compliments 
Unsurpassed Projection and Sound} a ; ee of 
DR, Cy BO HGSSHY 
at err ten RISEMILLARD'S BAKERY 
| | Compliments / South Bellingham, Mass. 
| Compliments 
OVILA DULUDE 
en a7 < y P . r F ie. iM S a4 : 4 = A f 
Patronize Your Local Theatre | Meats — Groceries — Provisions - 
ets ’ Center St, South Bellingham, Mass. es yee Bee, 
and Itnjoy the Bestof Shows | Oe aD peng W. T. GRANT CO, 
| Franklin's Value Spot 
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MAIL BOX NEWS DEATHS 
We are sorry to hear about the death of our friend in Normand Blain 
Australia — Evelyn Harvey. We do appreciate hearing Pauline (Bilodeau) Bolduc 
from her daughter. Janet Brennan 
Timothy Cox 
Timothy Crossland 

Agnes (Lee) D’Aniello BHS 1962 

Dorothy Depoto 


Bellingham Historic Commission 
To whom it may concern. 
|am the daughter of Evelyn Harvey of Katoomba, 


Australia ... Helen Sweet Fisher 
Mum passed away July 4, last year — so sorry you James Foley 
weren’t told about it. | enjoy your magazine also. if Barbara Fontaine 
you want to keep sending it, | live in Cranebrook, Roger Gagnon 
NSW Australia. Julia Glockner 
Yours faithfully, Anita Hadley 
Roslyn Harvey Cecile Haven 


Joseph Henderson 
Thomas Kerivan 
Dennis McDonald 
Elaine McFetridge 
Norman McLinden 
Earl Packer 
Albert Paul, Jr. 
Pauline (Hayne) Payne 


(We have her complete address but thought it best 
not to include it.) 

We also heard from Helen Collamati. She is still liv- 
ing in Maine but has a new address. 
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THOSE SATURDAY NIGHT BATHS 
Go fetch the water from the pump Joseph Perry 
some twenty yards away, Leo Pelletier 
Or fetch it from the cistern or the Anita Platek 
rain barrel, if you may; Ruth Ellen Rice 


Or in the winter scoop up some snow Evelyn Sawyer 
just outside the door; Dorothea Short 

Then fill the copper boiler, but, Amy Thurston 
don’t mess up the floor; Arthur Tonelli 


Mary- Blanche Trudeau 
Joseph Truilo BHS 1981 
Patricia J. White 


Then while the water is heating, get 
the washtub from outside 
And place it on old carpet rags; 
don’ try to run and hide, 
For scrubbin’ is a comin’ round the 


corner sure as fate; 
There are six to use that water, and 
the time is growin’ late. 
The temperature is ninety now, and, 
steam is all about; 
That old sack towel can sure dig in 


DONATIONS 
Helen Collamati 
Marcia Crooks 
Pauline Gaudini 
June Hall Merrick 


B.H.S. Football from the school’s first win - Ed Fleury 
Three easels made and donated by Todd Patrick 
Three Del Gelinas milk bottles - Mary Benway 


and scratch the daylights out. 
The water will be carried out, 
dumped from the back screen door, 
The towels be hung behind the stove 
while mother scrubs the floor. 
With all our high-toned living, some 
thing’s missing now for sure. 
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